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}/imagined. The dark: sky, the raging storm, the 
| waves breaking wildly over the rocks, and threat- 
|: ening every moment to swallow up the broken 


fa) vessel, and the half frozen beings who maintained 


= or fighting fiercely with each other. 


their icy hold on life, lost to reason and to duty, 
Some lay in 


== disgusting stupidity, others, with fiery faces, blas- 





It is a fine Sunday morning, and all the people 


are going to Church. ‘The fathers and mothers 
walk quietly along, and the little children hop 
gaily at their side. The church is shaded with 
trees and looks very pleasant. They are going 
to worship God, to pray to him, to hear his Word 
read and explained. Those who fee] happy will 
thank him for their joy. Those who are sorrow- 
ful will ask him to pity them, and help them to 
bear their sorrows. The little children will try to 


sit still and listen, and understand as much as they | P 


can what is said in the Church. 
{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.) 
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THE TREMBLING EYE-LID. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

It was the day before Christmas, in the year 
1778, that during our war of Revolution, an arm- 
ed vessel sailed out of the port of Boston. She 
was strongly built, and carried 20 guns, with a 
well appointed crew of more than a hundred, and 
provisions for a cruise of six months. As she 
- spread her broad white sails, and steered from the 
harbor with a fair, fresh breeze, she made a noble 
appearance. Many throbbing hearts breathed a 
blessing on her voyage, for she bore a company of 
as bold and skilful seamen as ever dared the perils 
of the deep. But soon the north wind blew, and 
brought a heavy sea into the bay. The night 
proved dark, and they came to anchor with diffi- 
culty near the harbor of Plymouth. The strong 
gale that buffeted then became a storin, and the 
storm a hurricane. 

Snow fell, and the cold ‘was terribly severe. 
The vessel was driven from her moorings and 
struck on a reef of rocks. She began to fill with 
water, and they were obliged to cut away her 
masts. Thesea rose above the main deck, sweep- 
ing over it at every surge. They made every ex- 
ertion that courage could prompt or hardihood 
endure. But so fearful were the wind and cold, 
that the stoutest man was not able to strike more 
than two blows in cutting away the masts, without 
being relieved by another. The wretched people 
thronged together upon the quarter deck, which 
was crowded almost to suffocation. They were 
exhausted with toil and suffering, but could obtain 
neither provisions or fresh water. They were all 
covered by the deep sea, when the vessel became 
awreck. But unfortunately, the crew got access 
to ardent spirits, and many of them drank to in- 
toxication. Insubordination, mutiny and madness 
ensued. The officers remained clear minded, but 
lost all authority over the crew, who raved around 
them. A more frightful scene can scarcely be 


s|| phemed God. 
“|| cied themselves in palaces, surrounded by luxury, 


Some in temporary delirium, fan- 


\and brntally abused the servants, who they sup- 
posed refused to do their biddings. Others there 
were, who amid the beating of that pitiless tem- 
pest, believed themselves in the home that they 


wai | never more mustsee, and with hollow, reproachful 


voices, besought bread, and wondered why water 
‘was withheld from them by the hands that were 
most dear. A few whose worst passions were 
quickened by alcohol tu a fiend-like fury, assault- 
ed or wounded those who came in their way, 
making shrieks of defiance and their curses heard 
above the roar of the storm. Intemperance never 
displayed itself in more distressing attitudes. At 
length, Death began todo his work. The miserable 
creatures fell dead every hour upon the deck, be- 
ing frozen stiff and hard. Each corpse, as it be- 
came breathless, was Jaid upon the heap of dead, 
that more space might be left for the survivors. 
Those who drank most freely were the first to 
erish., On the third day of these horrors, the in- 
habitants of Plymouth, after making many ineffec- 
tual attempts, reached the wreck, not without dan- 
ger. What a melancholy spectacle! Lifeless 
bodies stiffened in every form that suffering could 
devise. Many lay in a vast pile. Others sat 
with their heads reclining on their knees; others 
grasping the ice covered ropes; some in a pos- 
ture of defence like the dying gladiator; others, 
with hands held up to heaven, as if deprecating 
their fate. Orders were given to search earnest- 
ly for every mark or sign of life. One boy was 
distinguished amid the mass of dead, only by the 
trembling of one of his eye-lids. The poor sur- 
vivors were kindly received into the houses of the 
people of Plymouth, and every effort used for their 
restoration. The Captain and Lieutenant, and a 
few others, who had abstained from the use of ar- 
dent spirits, survived. The remainder were 
buried, some in separate graves, and others in a 
large pit, whose hollow is still to be seen on the 
southwest side of the burial ground in Plymouth. 
The funeral obsequies were most solemn. When 
the clergyman who was to perform the last services 
first entered and saw more than seventy dead 
bodies, some fixing upon him their stony eyes, and 
others with faces stiffened into the horrible ex- 
pression of their last mortal agony, he was so af- 
fected as to faint. 

Some were brought on shore alive, and received 
every attention, but survived only a short time. 
Others were restored after long sickness, but with 
their limbs so injured by the frost, as to become 
cripples for life. 

In a village, at some distance from Plymouth, 
a widowed mother with her daughter, were con- 
stantly attending a couch on which lay a suffer- 
er. It was the boy whose trembling eye-lid at- 
tracted the notice of pity, as he lay among the 
dead. 

‘* Mother,” he said, ina feeble tone, ‘‘God bless 
you for having taught me to avoid ardent spirits. 
It was this that saved me. After those around 
me grew intoxicated, I had enough to do to pro- 
tect myself from them. Some attacked and dared 
me to fight. Others pressed the poisonous draught 
to my lips and bade me drink. My lips and throat 
were parched with thirst. But I knew if I drank 








with them, I must lose my reason, as they did, and 
perhaps blaspheme my Maker. 

‘* One by one, they died, those poor infuriated 
wretthes, Their shrieks and groans still seem to 
ring in my ears, It was in vain that the Captain 
and other officers, and a few good men, warned 
them of what would ensue, if they thus continued 
to drink—and tried every method in their power to 
restore them toorder. They still fed upon the in- 
toxicating liquor, They grew delirious—they 
died in heaps. 

‘Dear mother, our sufferings from hunger and 
cold you cannot imagine. After my feet were 
frozen, but before I lost the use of my hands, I 
discovered a box among fragments of the wreck, 
far under water. I toiled with a rope to drag it 
up. But my strength was not sufficient. A com- 
rade, who was still able to. move a little, assisted 
me. At length it came within our reach. We 
hoped that it might contain bread, and took cour- 
age. Uniting our strength, we burst it open. It 
contained only a few bottles of olive oil. Yet we 
gave God thanks. For we found that by occa- 
sionally moistening our lips with it, and swallow- 
ing a little, it allayed the gnawing, burning pain 
inthe stomach. Then my comrade died—and I 
laid beside him as one dead, surrounded by 
corpses. Presently, the violence of the tempest 
that had so long raged subsided—and I heard 
quick footsteps and strange voices amid the wreck 
where we lay. They were the blessed people of 
Plymouth, who had dared every danger to save 
us, They lifted in their arms and wrapped in 
blankets all who could speak. ‘Then they ear- 
nestly sought all who could move. But every 
drunkard was among the dead. And I was so 
exhausted with toil and suffering and cold, that I 
could not stretch a hand to my deliverers. They 
passed me again and again. They carried the 
living to the boat. I feared that I was left behind, 
Then I prayed earnestly in my heart, ‘* O Lord, 
for the sake of my widowed mother, for the sake 
of my dear sister, save me.”” Methought the last 
man had gone, and I besought the Redeemer to 
receive my spirit. But I felt a warm breath on 
my face. I strained every nerve. My whoie 
soul strove and shuddered within me. Still my 
body was immoveable as marble. Then a loud 
voice said, ‘‘ Come back, and help me out with 
this poor lad. One of his eye-lids trembles—he 
lives.’? Oh, the music cf that sweet voice to me! 
The trembling eye-lid, the prayer to God, and 
your lessons of temperance, my mother, saved me.” 

Then the loving sister embraced him with tears 
—and the mother said, ‘‘ praise be to Him who 
hath spared my son to be the comfort of my age.’” 
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PAUL’S NEPHEW. 

Did you ever hear of a nephew of the apostle 
Paul? He had one who was the means of saving 
his life from a most dangerous conspiracy. It 
happéned:in this way. 

In about the year of our Lord 60, Paul made a 
visit to Jerusalem to preach the gospel, and visit 
the few Christians who lived there. He had 
scarcely been in the city a week before a mob of 
Jews attacked him in the temple, and would have 
killed him, if a company of Roman soldiers had 
not arrived at the spot, in time to deliver him. 
This company was part of the guard of the city, 
and their business was to keep order, and put an 
end to allriots among the people. The mob were 
beating Paul when the soldiers came up, but stop- 
ped as soon as they saw them. The captain, 
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however, seized the apostle, and having chained 
him, had him taken to the fort or tower where the 
guard was stationed, The next day he was 
brought before the Jewish council, and was again 
in danger of being pulled in pieces by the mob, 
but the soldiers rescued him and brought bim back 
to the tower, 

The Jews were disappointed that they had not 
been allowed to put Paul to death, and were de- 
termined to do it yet, if they could get an oppor- 
tunity. More than forty bound themselves by an 
oath, that they would neither eat nor drink, till 
they had killed him. They knew that the Jewish 
counsel were very willing that they should do this 
deed, and therefore went to them and told them 
the oath they had made; and that they might have 
a chance of getting «t Paul, they begged the 
council to send for him, as if they wanted to ask 
him some questions about himself; and as soon 
as the soldiers should bring bim, these murderous 
men would be ready to kill him. 

Thus was the wicked plot laid. But God in- 
tended to preserve the life of the apostle, and 
though more than forty murderers were combined 
with all the council to destroy him, he would save 
him by the instrumentality of a young man. This 
young man was Paul’s nephew, the son of his sis- 
ter. He heard of the plot against his uncle’s life, 
‘and being permitted to visit him in the tower 
where he was imprisoned, he went and told him 
of it. Then Paul asked one of the officers of the 
guard to take his nephew to the captain, -as he 
had something of importance to tell him. He did 
as he was requested, and the courageous young 
man informed the captain of the conspiracy, and 
begged him not to send Paul to the council if they 
should ask for him. 

The captain heard the young man’s statement, 
and charged him to tell no one else about it. He 
then called two of his officers and ordered them to 
have four hundred and seventy soldiers ready by 
9 o’clock that night, as he intended to send Paul 
to Cesarea, about sixty miles from Jerusalem, and 
he wished to protect him from the conspirators, 
and others who might try to seize upon him. 
This was done. Paul was provided with a beast 
to ride upon. The soldiers accompanied him 
thirty five miles on his journey, when those who 
were on foot returned to Jerusalem, and seventy 
horsemen went with him the rest of the way. 
‘They carried Paul to Antonius Felix, governor of 
Judea, who lived at Cesarea, and gave him a let- 
ter from the captain of the guard, informing him 
how the apostle had come into his custody, and of 
the plot against his life, and that he had sent him 
to Felix, that if his accusers had anything against 
him, he might be tried before the governor. 

Thus was Paul delivered from the death with 
which he was threatened; and though he was 
kept a prisoner more than. two years in Cesarea, 
he had the opportunity of preaching the gospel to 
governors and kings, and many people. He was 
by means of this persecution taken to Rome, where 
for a long time, he preclaimed the news of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, wrote many of the epis- 
tles of the New Testament, and had great reason 
to testify, that ‘‘ the things which happened unto 
me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance of 
the gospel.” 

p= = | 
From the Christian Intelligencer. 
THE BIBLE. 
TO MY LITTLE GIRLS AT SCHOOL: 

With this letter, my dear children, I send you 
two Bibles—one for each of you. 

In old times two such Bibles could have been 
bought only with a great deal of money, so that 
only very rich people could buy them. But now 
the poorest child can have one; and when you 
remember that it is God’s word, (1 Thessalonians, 
ii. 13,) that it is the very best book in the whole 
world, and that it will do more good than all other 
books, to those who read it, and love and obey it, 
you will .see how kind the Lord is, to make his 
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say all about the Bible that I wish to, in this let- 
ter, I will give you a fewrules fer reading it, 
which [ hope you will not forget. 
1. Read your Bible every day. 
2. Remember that it is the word of God. 
3. Believe what you read in the Bible. 
4. Pray to the Lord that he will give you a 
heart to love it, and help you toremember what you 
read, and to obey his commandments. 
5. Begin at the beginning, and read it all 
through. 
6. Learn some part of it—two, three, or four 
verses every day. 
7. Talk with others about what you have been 
reading. 
8. Think niuch of the blessed Saviour while you 
read, 
Perhaps these are rules enough for you to un- 
derstand at present; in another I may give you 
more, 
Some time ago I knew a young woman who was 
once a heathen child living in a miserable hut, in 
the dark gloomy woods. Her parents, and all her 
friends were heathens. She did not know any 
thing about God, as he is spoken of in the Bible. 
She knew nothing of heaven—or of the blessed 
Saviour. She was very poor, and ignorant, and 
wicked. A Christian gentleman, who lives not 
very far from the heathen village, took this girl 
home to live with him. At first, she was very 
wild, and ugly—but after a little time became 
more gentle, and as the gentleman’s wife took 
great pains to teach her to read, she soon was 
able to read inthe New Testament. From the 
time of her learning to read in the Bible, she 
seemed very much changed. No more unkind 
words or actions. Gentle, and very kind to all 
around her. Much time she passed reading in her 
precious Bible, and in prayer. 
When she was only seventeen years old she 
began to keep a school for heathen children, and 
at one time had as many as twenty in her room. 
She did a great deal of good among her heathen 
friends, and sometimes could get them to do right 
when no one else could. 
But the Lord had prepared another place for 
her—she was taken sick, and laid only a few days 
upon the bed before she died. Those few days 
were not lost by one who had learned to love the 
Saviour, and the Bible. She called all her friends 
around her bed several times, and talked and 
prayed with them—told them to believe the Bible, 
and give their hearts to God. She died very 
happy. | 
In this story you see what the Bible has done, 
—what a precious’book it proved; and what a 
change it made in the heathen girl—and so it 
will do to all. Ah, if all the people in the world 
would read the Bible, and love it, and obey it, 
there would be no more heathens—no more 
drunkards—no more liars—no more thieves, nor 
Sabbath breakers, nor murderers, but all would 
love each other as they love themselves, and this 
would be a very happy and a holy world. Read 
the Bible my dear children, till you hear again 
from your A. 





children with it, for their reading. As I cannot 


‘* Yes, they know it.” : 

‘* T think somebody ought to tell them that it is 
wicked to have the cars run when it is Sunday.” 
‘*T am afraid it would do but little good.” 

** Mother, do you think those people will go to 
heaven, who have the cars run when it is Sunday?” 
I do not know what answer her mother gave to 
this question. What answer do you think she 
ought to have given? 

Yesterday afternoon I heard a sermon by Mr. 
Bushnell, of Hartford. The words of his text were 
these. ‘* My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.”’ He said that Jesus Christ meant to assert 
that industry has been the habit of the Almighty, 
from everlasting up to this moment, and that the 
subject of his sermon would be the industry of 
God. I was not quite pleased with his manner of 
using the word industry, but I do not know that I 
could have told him what word would do better in 
its stead. The sermon certainly contained much 
excellent instruction. What do you think of the 
propriety of saying that God is industrious? 

Mr. Bushnell said that many persons seem to 
suppose that the work of God was ‘ done up” 
when he had created the world, but that perhaps 
there never had been a week, from eternity, in 
which God did less, by the exercise of his crea- 
tive power, than in the week in whieh he created 
the world. 

He spoke of what Herschel has said, about 
God’s continuing to create. Do you know any 
thing about Herschel, and whether he is now liv- 
ing? 

Mr. Bushnell told us that we most resemble 
God, when we are at work. What did he mean? 
He also said that in heaven, ‘*‘ God and his 
family will rest, on their objects, not on themselves.”” 
f you do not understand this, Mr. C. will ex- 
plain it. 

Last Saturday, a large number of people came 
together, about a mile from this village, to see 
which of two horses could run faster than the oth- 
er. Were those people industrious? Was their 
amusement a rational one? 

A few days ago I heard several persons talking 
about some men, who some time since, ran arace, 
on foot. One of them ran ten miles in less than 
an hour. Do you suppose he is a very learned 
man? Do you think he is a religious man? Do 
you think he would like to try whether he can 
run faster than a horse? 

I have been reading the Memoir of Normand 
Smith, Jr. lately written by Dr. Hawes. Mr. 
Smith was a saddler.. He gave away a great deal 
during his life, and at his decease he bequeathed 
‘* nearly thirty thousand dollars to the various be- 
nevolent societies of the day.”” Do you suppose 
he was an industrious man? After the book was 
published, a person living in Hartford thought so 
well of it, that he directed the publishers to send 
a copy, at his expense, to every man connected 
with the church of which he wasa member. This 
nan is not rich. Do you think he is industrious? 
Mr. Smith expressed a wish ‘‘to live to God by 
the day.” Would you rather be like him, or be 
able to run ten miles in an hour? 

Iam your friend, ~ M. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
TO THE CIIILDREN IN THE S. SCHOOL AT 8. 
SaratoGa Springs, July 22, 1839. 
My Dear Young Friends,—I am boarding at a 
house where there are a great many persens, 
who have come from different parts of the coun- 
try. Some of them are pious people, and have 
their children with them. One little girl, who is 
between four and five years of age, was surprised 
to see from her window that the rail road cars 
were running yesterday, it being the Sabbath. 
‘* Is it right,” said she, to her mother, ‘ forthe 
cars to run when it is Sunday?” 
** It is not right,”’ said her mother. 





word so plenty and so cheap—and that a man is 
very much to blame who does not provide his 
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OLIVER’S TALK WITH HIS FATHER. 


‘* Father, how old are you?” 

‘*T am forty-three years old, Oliver.” 

‘*Why, father, I thought you was a young 
man. I didn’t know you was so old. Your hair 
isn’t gray, like Mr. Shore’s hair.” 

‘*No, I am not gray headed, but I am older 
than he is. He has been sick a long time, and 
that has turned his hair white.” 

‘© Well, isn’t he an old man?” 

** No, Oliver, no moré an old man than I am. 
Why did you ask me that question?” 

‘* Because I was thinking that when I should 





** Do these people know that to day is Sunday?” 


get to be a man, if you was not too old, I should 
like to work with you, and talk about what we 
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would do to-morrow, and where we would go, and 
such things, just as other men do with their fa- 
thers, and then I should tell you what to do, some 
days, and you tell me, some days. Then you 
would not direct me all the time, as you do now, 
and I should not have to always ask your leave 
to go away any where.” 

‘*I do not see, my son, what my age has to do 
with that. I shall be very glad to have my little 
son able to work with me, and tell me how he 
thinks things should be done. But do you dislike 
to have me direct you, and hate to ask my leave 
to go from home?” 

‘Yes, sir. I had rather go where I have a 
mind to, and say nothing to any body about it.” 

‘* But, Oliver, you would be in danger of being 
killed, or hurt, or you would get into some bad 
company, and learn to do wrong?” 

‘* Why do not you get killed, father, when you 
go away? You do not ask leave of any body.” 

‘*T will tell you, Oliver, if you will tell me why 
you do not stick the fork into your eyes at the ta- 
ble, or cut your fingers with the pocket-knife 
which I gave you last week.” 

‘* Because | don’t wish to hurt myself.” 

‘* Yes, but do you suppose little Charles,—your 
uncle’s little baby,—wished to hurt himself, when 
he pricked his cheek so badly with the scissors?” 

‘*No, sir. Charley doesn’t know any thing 
yet,—he is too little.” 

‘* But, my son, you were as little as he is, a few 
years ago.” 

‘* But I am older now.” 

‘© You are older, but are you as old asI am.” 


‘© No, father; but 1 am old enough not to hurt. 


myself.” 

‘© You are old enough not to wish to hurt your- 
self; but I suppose I know as much more than 
you do, as you know more than that baby does, 
and I can take care of myself, as much better than 
you can of yourself, as you can better than he. 
A little while ago, and you did not know more 
than he does now. When you were very small, 
you could not hold up your head, because you were 
so weak. When you became a little stronger, 
you began to look about the room. We did not 
know then but you would be an idiot boy. But 
when you crept on the floor, and began to walk, 
and talked a little, and learned to say pa, and ma, 
and other words, we knew you had some mind. 
It was very small, and you knew only a few things. 
Now, you have learned a few more, and are learn- 
ing more all the time; but you do not yet know 
enough to keep out of danger, and you ought to 
be glad that we take such good care of you. You 
must try to learn something every day, and become 
able to take care of yourself.” 

‘* Well, father, may Ltry now, one day? Just 
one day, and see if I do not take better care than 
you think for?” 

**No, Oliver, if you should get killed in that 
one day, it would be poor comfort to me, to think 
that I gave you leave to get killed, 

[Stories to Teach me to Think. 
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From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
MISCHIEVOUS THEODORE; 
OR, THE REAL ROGUE UNPUNISHED. 

One cold, frosty morning in the gloomy month 
of November, the’ boys who composed a village 
high school, had crowded into the school-house 
before the hour for study, and were gathered in a 
knot round the blazing fire, listening to a story 
about some wicked boy who, the night before, had 
carried off the window-shutters from a poor 
widow’s shop, and hid them in an adjoining field. 
As the particulars of this sinful act were unfold- 
ed, loud and boisterous mirth expressed the de- 
light these idle fellows felt at such a feat. Ata 
little distance from the rest stood two other boys 
named Oliver and Theodore, in close and earnest 
conversation. 

Said Theodore, ‘‘ It would be prime fun, if you 
would throw those crackers into the fire; how the 








boys would jump and run! I’d throw them in if 
they were mine.” 

**So would I,” replied Oliver, ‘‘if Master 
wasn’t in; but he’d know who did it, and I don’t 
see any fun in getting a whipping.” 

‘* But only think,’’ said Theodore, ‘‘ how they 
would crack and fly. Just see what a grist of 
them are round the fire! Why, they would scatter 
like blackbirds, Come, Oliver, do put them in.” 

‘*T’ve a great mind to,” replied Oliver, hesita- 
tingly; ‘* but I’m afraid of being found out. If I 
could do it without Master’s knowing it, I would 
in a moment; but, Theodore, I don’t love being 
thrashed.” 

‘* Well, I always thought you were a coward,” 
said the wily Theodore; ‘‘ see, it’s almost nine, 
and we must go to our seats in a few moments— 
will you give the crackers to any body else who'll 
put them in the fire?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” answered Oliver, ‘‘to be sure I will. 
I want to see the fun as well as you do.” 

Theodore here went towards the fire and touch- 
ing one of the group on the shoulder, whispered— 

‘* Aaron, I want to speak with you.” 

The boy followed him a little way down the room. 

Said Theodore, ‘‘ Don’t you want to see some 
sport this morning, Aaron?” 

‘* Sport,” said Aaron; ‘‘ yes, I’m always ready 
for a frolic; what is it?” 

‘*Why,” replied the tempting boy, ‘‘ Oliver 
has got a bunch of crackers, and I’ve been think- 
ing what a scattering they would make among the 
boys if some one would put them in the fire; and 
Oliver says he’ll give them to any one who will 
put them in. Won’t you do it?” 

Aaron rubbed his hands for joy, and his bright 
eyes sparkled at the prospect of mischief; for he 
was a naughty boy, and loved idle pranks, so turn- 
ing to Oliver, he said— 

‘* Here, hand over your crackers, and I’ll make 
those fellows jump and fly like scared rats,” 

Taking the crackers, he crept softly up to the 
group, and soon succeeded in edging himself close 
to the fire. 

‘** Holloa!” exclaimed he, pointing to a distant 
window; ‘‘ what’s that?” 

Every head was turned towards the window, 
and as a dozen voices asked, ‘‘ What’s there?” 
he thrust the crackers deep into the fire. 

**Don't you see what’s there?” replied he to 
their question. ‘‘ No!” said the boys. 

‘* Nor I either,” answered he with a laugh. 

The boys were promising to pay him for his 
joke, when bang—bang—bang, came the noisy 
crackers into their midst. Away they rushed— 
down went the chairs—some of the boys lay 
sprawling on the floor—some cried—some laugh- 
ed—the scene was one of utter confusion. 

The Master, who was mending his pens at his 
desk, started up. 

‘* What’s all this mean? Who put that in the 
fire? To your places! I'll settle for this scan- 
dalous behaviour!” exclaimed he in a breath. 

The boys took their seats, with many a nod and 
wink, except a little fellow named Andrew, who 
stood with his hands on his face, and crying,most 
piteously—‘‘ Oh my eye! oh my eye!” 

The crackers had struck him. 

After examining Andrew’s eye, and finding it 
but slightly hurt, the teacher put the question to 
the school— 

** Who put those crackers in the fire?” 

There was:a deep silence, but no reply. 
teacher continued— 

‘* No scholar shall quit the school until I know 
who did this mischief.” 

A little boy who had observed Aaron’s move- 
ments stood up and said, ‘‘It was Aaron Hill, sir.” 

Aaron was called up. 

‘* Did you put those crackers in the fire?”’ in- 
quired the teacher. 

‘Yes sir,” said Aaron, ‘‘ but Oliver Naylor 
gave them to me.” 

Oliver was then called up, and the guilt of both 
being proved, they were severely and deservedly 
punished. 


The 





Theodore, from the moment that Aaron consent- 
ed to burn the crackers, had been in his seat, 
very demurely and gravely engaged in looking at 
his book, and by this cunning and hypocritical be- 
havior escaped punishment, although he was the 
real instigator of the uproar. 

But was Theodore happy because he escaped 
punishment? Oh no; he felt guilty, and he knew 
he had caused the punishment of his friends. He 
felt ashamed to meet them afterwards, for he knew 
he had injured them; and he has often said to the 
writer, that, although grown up to be a man, he 
had never forgiven hinself for his ungenerous 
eonduct in leading his playmates into trouble. 
Be sure, my young readers, then, that although 
you may escape punishment by cunning and de- 
ception, yet your consciences will trouble you, and 
the great God will be offended with you until you 
repent. The best way is, neither to do nor invent 
mischief, and then the Almighty—your conscience 
—your teachers—and your friends will be at peace 


with you. D. Wise. 
Quincy, January 7, 1839. 








LEARNING. 








From the Youth’s Magazine. 
HOW TO MAKE THE STUDY OF HISTORY INTER- 
ESTING. 

I think I hear some weary school-girl, who has 
been poring over her tasks, until her head is 
throbbing, and her eyes aching, and her nerves 
thrilling with that indescribable sensation of irrita- 
bility which is the result of over application, ask 
in a tene of eager inquiry, ‘‘ Do tell me how you 
can make any siudy interesting, and particularly 
history,— it is so dry.” Suppose, my dear, that 
you allow me to ask you a few questions, before | 
answer yours:—‘‘ Do you love to read stories and 
tales?” 

‘**°O, yes, if school books were all story books, 
I should like them too.” 

** Do you like those books that tell about per- 
sons that you know have lived, and felt, and 
thought, like yourself?” 

‘* Certainly; 1 always ask mamma, when I am 
going to read a story, whether it is true, and if it 
is, I like it a great deal better because I can think 
then how the people looked, and what they said; 
and after I have read about real persons, I feel as 
if I were acquainted with them.” 

‘*Very well; history, you know, is an account 
of the actions of persons, real persons, as you call 
them; and now suppose we sit down together, 
and look over the first history that ever was writ- 
ten, and see if it is so very dry, so terribly dull.” 

‘** What is that?” 

** The Bible.” 

‘¢The Bible! I did not know that the-Bible 
was a history. I thought all histories were dull, 
dry school books.” 

‘* No, my dear girl; history, taken in its high- 
est sense, is an exposition of God’s government of 
the world. In its records he proclaims himself as 
eloquently as when he spoke to Moses upon mount 
Sinai. ‘‘ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will 
by no means clear the guilty, visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children and upon the 
children’s children, unto the third and fourth gen- , 
eration.” God has put great honor, my dear, 
upon the study of history, since he condescended 
to inspire the first historians himself, thereby show- 
ing that it was his good pleasure to have his deal- 
ings with nations recorded, for the purpose of 
warning and encouragement to those who come 
after. You may think that you are now only 
twelve years old, and that it is of no use to you 
to know what the people did who lived in the world 
before you; but remember, my dear, that all the 
wise and good men and women in the world, were 
little children once, and if they had not improved 
the period of youth, in which to store their minds 
with knowledge, they would have found it very 
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hard, after they were encompassed with the cares 
and duties of maturer years,’ to learn all those 
things which are taught at school. _ 

‘*T have told you that the first history was in- 
spired by God himself. First we have an account 
of the creation; how much of goodness and be- 
nevolence is displayed in the beautiful world which 
he has made—the noble and magnificent temple, 
we may call it, which God erected, and then 
placed man therein as a worshipper. ‘ 

‘* Alas! how soon was that glorious temple 
defiled. Man, instead of a pure and holy wor- 
shipper, became a degraded sinner! The history 
of the deluge, too; that you have certainly found 
interesting; and have you never thought when it 
was raining very hard, and the rivers were rising 
and overflowing their banks, of the promise of 
God, that he would ‘‘ no more cause a flood of 
waters to come upon the earth,” and when you 
have seen the beautiful rainbow-in the cloud, you 
have, I dare say, thought of the joy of Noah and 
his sons when God declared that the bow was 
‘‘the token of a covenant.” If you have had 
such thoughts as these, my dear little girl, you 
have already gained much benefit from the study 
of history. 

‘* And now let us look over the history of the 
Jews, God’s chosen people—the first nation who 
were so distinguished as to have their annals re- 
corded, 

‘* How wonderfully were they separated from 
all the nations of ‘the earth! How our hearts 
thrill with the recital of the marvellous events 
which accompanied their departure from Egypt! 
We see them led by the hand of God’s servant 
Moses to a land promised many years before to 
their fathers; we see them led by the “pillar of 
the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night,” 
through the parted waters of the rushing sea, 
which, in obedience to the fiat of the Creator, dis- 
closed a strange untrddden pathway to the conse- 
crated feet of these chosen ones. The symbol of 
the presence of God was with them, 

And on either hand the’ liquid wall, 

Uprose like one vast rampart, 

Form’d of glittering gems. 
We may partake, too, of the triumph of the acred 
historian in the baffled malignity of the enemies of 
Israel, and be ready to unite with Miriam the 
prophetess, in her pean of thanksgiving to the 
great Deliverer, who had overthrown the hosts of 
the Egyptians, and destroyed them in the midst of. 
the waters. 

‘* Shall we read on a little further, and see how 
this very people, instead of faithfully serving the 
Lord that had broken their chains of bondage, ap- 
pointed them a Jeader with whom he spoke “‘ as a 
man talketh with his friend ”’—giving laws for 
their guidance, supplying all their necessities,— 
instead, I say, of obeying this infinitely merciful 
and gracious God, they turned from him, provoked 
him by their idolatries, rebelled against his laws, 
and murmured at the provision that was made for 
their sustenance. Do you not think he was ‘‘long 
suffering and abundant in goodness and truth,” to 
permit any of the Israelites to enter the promised 
land after so many provocations? We will fol- 
low the subject no further to-day, for I see by 
vour animated face, and sparkling eyes, that you 
are convinced that even the dry, dull study of his- 
tory may be very interesting if you properly pur- 
sue it.” S. P. Jenkins. 

New York, June 24, 1839. ’ 











VARIETY. 








The Cherries. 


Some little children have a father’s orchard or gar- 
den, where they can go and gather fruit when they 
want it. Other children have none unless they buy 
it, or some one gives it to them. 

James was a very kind and honest boy, and he was 
permitted to go into the garden and pick currants and 
cherries for himself, Besides his own garden, his 


aunt, who lived near by, had one in which there were 
many ripe cherries. One day, as he was on his way 
‘to see his aunt and to eat some of her nice fruit, some 





of his little companions met him, and asked where he 
was going. When he told them, they all wanted to 
go with him and getsome cherries. ‘ I don’t know,” 
said James, ‘* you had beiter go along before ine, and 
ask aunt yourselves, if she will give you some; for if 
I ask her, she will think she must give you some on 
my account.” ‘I'he boys“hastened to do as William 
said, and the lady gave them permission to eat some 
of her fine cherries, 

Now James was glad that the boys bad the cher- 
ries, but he did not want to burden his aunt with so 
many visitors, and have her think that he brought 
them all, ‘This was a proper feeling. 

The boys did right too in asking the lady to let 
them pick a few. ‘They felt happy when she said, 
Yes.” ‘They did not feel afraid then to eat. - But 
some other boys, in the same village, a few days be- 
fore, went round to the back side of the garden, and 
without permission picked some cherries. Now these 
stolé, and were in great fear all the time they were 
getting them. ‘They are afraid now when they pass 
the house, for the lady knows it, and they know they 
have done wrong. Do such boys think that God sees 
them?—Sabbath School Treasury. 


ee eed 
About the Thunder and Lightning, 


Put away your book now, Frank, and come to the 
window with little Ellen. . Hark, my children! Do 
you hear the deep mighty thunder, rolling and rum- 
bling, and rolling and rumbling? Now see, the light- 
ning comes—flash! and the rain begins to patter, 
patter down on the windows. There it is again, 
Ellen! Do not be afraid, my child. I will tell you 
who made the thunder and lightning, and the rain, 
and the great mighty wind that rocks the tall trees, 
It was God, my children; that same God who made 
you and me, and every body, and takes care of us all 
the time. He made them all. Do not beafraid. If 
we pray to him he will hear us, He is a very great 
God, and he can hear us pray, even when the deep 
thunder is rolling and rumbling. Listen, my chil- 
dren! look—see that flash! how bright and beautiful! 

There was-once a little boy whose name was Hen- 
ry. He did not pray to God, did not ask God to take 
care of him and make him a good boy, and he did not 
try to obey Him; so when the thunder and the light- 
ning came, he was afraid. He used to tremble all 
over, and he would creep under the bed and shut his 
eyes, that he might not see the bright lightning flash 
in at his windows; and he would put his fingers in 
his ears, that he might not hear the deep thunder, 
Henry forgot God, and he was afraid God would 
forget to take care of him in the storm. 

Now look, my children. The thunder dies away 
—the lightning flashes no more. See that beautiful 
rainbow. There is the sun. Look on that rose- 
bush, and see how fresh and beautiful it looks after 
the shower. God takes care of the rose-bushes too, 
and he sends the rain for them and for the tall trees. 
We could not reach up, to water the little leaves and 
buds way up high on the tall trees. If God did not 
take care of them, they would die. And he showers 
every little leaf in the green grasstoo. My children, 
do not ever forget or disobey this great and good and 
holy God. You must not forget to pray to him; he 
loves to hear good children pray.—Infant Library. 


Awful, but True. 

Many little children know but little about the suf- 
fering in this wicked world, and often when they see 
it they know not the cause. They have a comforta- 
ble home, and kind: parents, who provide for them 
every necessary blessing. They do not see why all 
should not have these good things. 

But there are many who have nothing to make 
them comfortable; and even these know not the cause. 
There were three little children living in B »in 
this condition. Two of them died ashort time since. 
They were carried to the grave without any funeral, 
No one followed them—not even their parents. 
The first one that died was put into a little coffin, 
which the mother took under her arm and carried 
alone to the tomb... And [ was told that the doctor 
said, if they had had kind parents to take care of 
them, they might have lived. There is one little 
boy left yet; but he cannot get enough to eat, with- 
out begging. , 

Do you ask what is the cause of all this misery? 
I will tell you—It is num. Both father and mother 
are drunkards. ‘The mother was almost drunk when 
she carried the little coffin. Both were lying on the 
floor stupid when the last child was carried off. The 
man told me when he was sober, that he “ could sell 
his soul for three cents’**—meaning for rum. ‘This 
vile poison had taken away every thing which chil- 
dren have, whose parents are temperate. 











I am afraid that he will sell his soul. He must die 


soon; but he is not prepared to die. ‘No drunkard 
can inherit the kingdom of heaven.” O, if bis little 
son knew what had made him and his parents so 


wretched, I think he never would taste of the poison. 


S. S. Treasury. 


i 
An Awful, but Triumphant Death. 


A young lady came to reside here, about a year 
since, who had been for eleven years either a Sabbath 
School scholar, or teacher, in the place of her nativi- 
ty. Through the instrumentality of instruction there 
received, she became hopefully pious at the age of 
sixteen; but she was not allowed by her friends to 
make a public profession of religion. When she 
was eighteen she felt herself at liberty to go where 
she could enjoy liberty of conscience. A few months 
after coming here, she united with the church, and 
continued to adorn her profession till she died. On 
the second Sabbath in February last, she staid from 
church in the morning, to take care of a young child; 
her clothes took fire from a box stove, and she was 
burned so badly that she survived only thirty-six 
hours. She was not alarmed nor agitated in view of 
death, though it came in so sudden and terrific a 
manner, To one who ran to her help, and who ex- 
claimed, on seeing her wounds, ‘ Poor girl!” she 
said, ‘1 am not poor; I have a hope in Christ.” 

To her physician she said, as he examined her 
pulse, ** What should I do without a hope in Christ? 
Many defer repentance to a dying bed; but how can 
a sinner repent here??? 

She dictated a letter to her mother, in which she 
sail, “I seem suspended midway between heaven 
and earth; not one doubt, not one fear, obtrudes it- 
self into my mind.” She was a brand plucked from 
the fire, through the instrumentality of Sabbath 
Schools.—WMass. S, S. Report. 

— 
Affecting Incident. 


In the Memoir of Dr. Griflin is an affecting ac-. 


count of the dangerous illness of his eldest daughter, 
and of his trials connected with it. Some years af- 
terwards, when by marvellous grace that daughter 
was brought into the kingdom of heaven, and had 
become the mother of children, she came forward, 
with her husband, ‘to offer them to the Lord;” he 
stood for a moment before he uttered a word, and 
then, with deep emotion said to her, in a way that af- 
fected to tears every person present, ‘I had not 
thought to see thy face; and lo, God hath showed me 
also thy seed.”—Christian Review. 








POETRY. 








THE MOTHERLESS INFANT. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Look up, my lonely one, 
Up to yon spreading tree, 
Whose green leaves in the sun 
Are waving free; 
Fast by its root there swells 
A mossy hillock fair, 
Where the blue violet dwells 
With the young-cowslip bells— 
Thy mother sleepeth there. 
Hark—gentle creature, hark ! 
Heard’st thou a robin sing? 
See, from yon thicket dark 
He spreads his wing; 
How sweet his chirping hum 
Announceth spring has come, 
With its gay blossoming; 
But She, who loved his voice, 
>Mid an etérnal spring 
Doth evermore rejoice. 


Perchance his house he’ll rear, 
On yonder verdant spray, 
And thou shall see it, dear, 
Rock, when the breezes sway; 
Yes, thou shalt watch his nest 
Amid the curtaining tree; 
There, his young brood shall rest 
Caressing and caressed— 
But where’s the tender breast, 
Whose love should nurture thee? 
Oh, moan not thus, sweet love! 
Thy mother is not dead— 
There is a home above, 
Where her pure spirit fled; 
God was her changeless trust, 
-And o’er the lifeless dust, 
Her soul rose free; 
Lift up thine infant prayer, 





Ask for His guardian care; 
Her God shall succor thee. 
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